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ABSTRACT 



This paper describes the impact of one college's Freshman 
Orientation Week (FOW) just prior to the fall semester as the first component 
of an academic achievement and retention enhancement program for at-risk 
students, The Learning Circle (TLC) . TLC provided cognitive, metacognitive , 
affective, and behavioral skills and literacy training in five areas: basic 
skills literacy, specialized skills literacy, cultural literacy, 
multicultural literacy, and composite world literacy. During FOW, students 
lived together and met with a personal learning specialist. TLC included 
weekly group meetings with the program director, peer mentoring, and study 
groups. Data were collected via written assessments of what students felt 
they could and could not handle during the semester and strengths and 
weaknesses of the program. The FOW developed a strong sense of solidarity 
among 23 participating students and between these students and participating 
faculty and administrators. This solidarity and initial bonding helped 
integrate students into the academic, dormitory, and campus life throughout 
the semester. All 23 students felt they would be more successful academically 
and socially following the FOW. They all finished the fall semester, and 91 
percent preregistered for the spring semester. Their mean fall semester grade 
point average was 2.3. (Contains 16 references.) (SM) 
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At-Risk Student Perceptions of the Value 
of their. Ere shman Or ientat ion Week Ryppripnro g 



* 



Lisa Erikson, UMASS at Lowell and Mount Ida College 

Abstract 



This- paper desr.ri hes. some of . the. resuits, of. i mpi pmpnt- i ng a 
Freshman Orientation Week (FOW) at a 2+2 private college just 
before the fall semester began, as the first component of an 
academic achievement and retention enhancement program for at- 
risk. s tudents , called- The T.P»arni ng Circle. ( TT.O) . The EQW,. as 
well as the TLC, focused on all five of the Spheres of Literacy 
identified, by Dagostino and Carifio (1994). and not just Basic 
(academic) Skills and (academic) Cultural literacies as most 
programs of this, kind tend to. do . 



In general, the FOW developed a very strong sense of 
solidarity among the 23 at-risk students in the program as well 
as between these students and the faculty and administrators who 
participated... This solidarity and initial bonding, helped., to 
integrate these at-risk students into the fabric of academic, 
dormitory and campus, life over the course of the fall semester. 
All 23 at-risk students felt that they would be more successful 
academically. . and socially during .the .fall semester due. to. what 
they had learned and their participation in the FOW. And this 
was the case: all 23 students finished the fall semester and 91% 
preregistered for the Spring semester. This mid-year retention 
rate. .faiL. exceeds t.hP nai-innai a tanHarri of ?s> These. 13 
students had a fall semester mean GPA of 2.3, while the cohort 
group had a mean average of 1.58. 

Many of the planned cognitive aspects of the FOW were put 
on hold. . ill O rder to deal with- the affpntiir p anri a rwial prrthl om a 
of these students. In fact, the four students who eventually 
left the college left for social and not academic reasons and 
were doing well academically, two of them with GPA's over 3.0. 
Students were, of the. op inion that. +hp time, spent on. affective 
and social problems in the FOW helped them considerably to be'~ 
successful and cope during. the fall semester. Students also 
identified several aspects of the FOW that needed to be 
improved*, such, as highly._fQcused-and. well-programmmed. evening 
activities and sessions. 

Although a Freshman Orientation Week is without doubt a 
real added cost and labor intensive, the benefits observed in 
this, study were such jthat it would, seem more than well worth, the 
cost and effort and a component that should be added to Jewler's 
(1989). model of the ideal first year program for at^risk 
students. . 
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Overview 

Many higher education institutions, have recently implemented 
freshman seminar" programs to help increase retention of at-' 
students.. The actual.. value, of f reshma n seminar (FS) 
however, seems to vary widely due to a number of factors ? 

]- 993 7 s iegal, 1989)... For example,. ..Fidler and.. Hunter^ s 
(1989) review of the literature found a positive relationship 
between participation in ES programs and. higher sophomore return 
rates as well as improved academic performance and increased 
knowledge and use of. .student . services . Yet ,.. Fidler ancUiunter 
also point out that "no matter how well planned, researched 
based,, and. pro actively! conceived, a. freshman api»in«r v 
be, programs can be... totally destroyed by students' ' 
reactions ... and perceptions (p_22fl) ” to them. Better 
understanding of students' perceptions of the different 
components and experiences of_ s typical. ES. program*. therefor e, 
could possibly help to improve such programs and to make the 
outcomes of ES. programs more , positive, and. less variable . 

Jewler (1989) has outlined the components of an effective 
f re s hman s eminar pro gr a m . The, ideal FS p rogram is .flexihle 
tailored to meet student needs, designed to enhance student* 
success^ and. realistically, a ppropri a t e. for. students in. terms of 
the standards and norms of the institution they are attending. 

As. Jewler points outr an effective ES . program addresses, "things 

students need to learn about themselves, things they need to ' 
22° Ut - thfiir own ca mpus, , and, things ..they need to legr " 
about the value and meaning of higher education (p.207) " 

P ar J-cularly at the. institution.. they are atte ndin g . 

Purpose 

Mount Ids CoUege is a. 2 + 2. open, admissions college . whose 
delivery system of services was lagging behind the changinq 

population. As using s freshman seminar type program as one 

element in a set of strategies to increase student retention 
rateshas been strongly, advocated. in_ the literature, recently ' 
(e.g., Gardner, 1993), the Board of Trustees authorized a pilot 

r ?rni r < irT p f Qr n th6 u c year. .called The Learning 

\TvLJ^ rther - °?f c ? m P° nent of FS programs about whidh 
little^ is. known empirically is the. effectiveness of _ the 

Week ' whlch is usually conducted the week before 
other, students come to the . campus^ The purpose of the present 

Q^rf^h here 5° re, i. WaS t0 a3sess students' perceptions of^ the 
.. egths and, weaknesses, of the. O r i ent a t i o s.Week component in 
the Mount Ida Program in order to understand how this initial 
component functions in terms of. it ' s stated . goals as . weiL.aa. how 
this program component contributed to overall program success. 

^5 ^^^.^expensive program, component in .terms 

of student and staff time as well as the costs of supporting 

nrion*ai ^ rJ ^u th ^ S ~ we ^' re a fia rch--On._the effectiveness of the 
Orientation week component of Freshman Seminar programs has 
practical as. well as. t heory j i baili e. 
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Con c e ptu al. Framework 

The. ge nera] t heoretical, framework, of. this. si-nay was a GQoaitivp 
and development view of learning and behavior fs^A^aft^qqi 

l 1 heory of the affective domain and values and valuing. 

aoar.^K ere f literacy Model (Dagostino and Carifio, 1994) 
deac nbe s 5. general, d omains or kinds, of H+ora ny each, of whioh 

]”fi-2r^ eSted subs ® t of the others. These five spheres of 

CulJnrS fff £ BasiG 5 k ^ 1 - s 1 ite racy .Specialized Skilla literacy 
Cultural literacy, Multi-Cultural literacy, and ComDosite world" 
Cor Cri tica l ) literacy. Models. oLJaami and iS2uc£ion 
differ in each of these spheres of ff?erac£ l^wSfJs 
cognitive and affective levels at which lear ne^roSes s 

lZ n ' Th f Learnin 9 Circle Program attempts to develoD 

^ ^erac^ wiS at.risk^tud^tT^L ' 

tne year and not ;just the Basic Skills and (Academic) Cultnr-n 

ionH r ? C1 ? S as mDst P° at “ aeco ndary programs for these students 
tend to do. Consequently, The F JeSr£n Orientation wllk b^aL 
the^ process at developing thes e literacies with ^ eS 

iJ^hot^i-h 11 Basi ? ? kllls ' Cultural and Multi-Cultura? literacies 
both the cognitive and affective domains. 

th^w t tA^hc?l£? rd l'«l? 0 Nei K 3 ® r ( J, 967) and 00 9 n itiv e learning 
t-ueory tssncraxt, 19.94.^ m. basically the canstrual of ^ 

information being processed by the individual and the makina (or 

feelinoq tlD H^ °f • ^ an -*- n &«- which become the basis of thoughts 

m^tna ' P ? rce P tion ' a nd thus the consirSc?ion " of 

meaning works.. hy an. a nal ys i q- hy-systhesis process (Heisser 

, h ^ ^ 13 sc hema driven, as well as schema alterinq and # is 

the fundamental reason why "expectations" are such powerful 
determinants of and -drive- thinking, feeling, aSS terror 
Fu rther, what, one pe rceives or h eliwog to he the ramo 

in vir ; lncludlngwhat happens to oneself and one • sown behavior 
in various situations, is an extremely strong deteimSSnt of 

seething is done about this fundamental, perception aS 
attribution and belief. Therefore, knowing how«udenM • M3al 

Cro^^f o^hciig is imPoSLt kn^dge to 

to ^ wo ; k with aa well as how these pe?S«iom n^5 

activitisl ^°L“ y 4 ^°^l lized up ° n and what educa tional 
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Academic locus of control theory (see Lefcourt iqqo\ -ie 

ssr 

have been quite popular recently relative to Inllyzin^aS®” 1 ® 3 
theorizing about at-risk students . ^ 

Krathwohi ' staxonomy of the affective domain (Krathwohl et al 
1964) provides a structured and hierarchical framewlrtrhat ' 
begins with receiving and responding wiUilgnlfr^Ls and 

anc^value J&£l? Ea2tl °"? ' ^ 

ass ev fl u atihg e systematic°instructional activities^a^well^^in 

thf»m^i’ ng the „ de K e - 0pment P ro 9 r ®ssion of students in terms of 
themselves and their understanding of others as Krathwnhi 

points out, there are many kinds If afflctire skilll Sarelnnn 
The Learning Cirri e Pronr-aiji 

matacogniti^e^ 1 ^fect±ve-.and 9 hAhawfo^af e ^t r f^^ 1 ^^ 
trainings in the five literacy a^f^eSifSd aboif^f^1« rt 
serve^as.. a.^sociar.aystenL.or. "aurrogail SSiS? tS^hB 
students. The Learning Circle consists of 5 component^ : 

L^. The. EEeshman. Qripnfafinn wooy ; 

2. A personal Learning Specialist that met with each 
student one hour. a. week. The, LS_ provided w eekly 

S^ad^ari 0 • 8lci113 tutorin 9, personal^o^seling 
a^^ademic advising^. Learning Sp ecial ista^work 

"S? 1 Y with faculty and the adminis trationonbehal f 
oj the 3tu ^®^ ' rf ^^ ^taila~feefehr mediationTaiKL 136 ^^ 
advocacy. The LS kept logs of each session indicating 

emotional or ^ Q££ered ' needfid! academic, 

A. weekly group meeting, with.. tl*s. Director of. the. nrooram 

s^n^ a th ? S6nSe ° £ solidar±t y/ and also gSe^f^ 

Place - *a vent. the. week.' s frustrations, and 
triumphs and a platform for more structured discussions 
surrounding, social, issues- snch_ as_ date raSL .a!d! ^ ^ 
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4. A Peer Mentoring system included 5 sophomore students 
who had demonstrated leadership skills and agreed to be 
dedicated to the. success of. .their, assigned TLC students. 
Mentors gave their students their phone number and set 
up scheduled hours of availability. Mentors met with 
their students weekly and kept a log of all contact. 
Mentors were, encouraged to. keep, in contact with. the 
student ' s Learning Specialist ; 
and. 



5.... The Muhammad M l.St utiy Group was. an. after honrs tutoring 
center open to all students but TLC students were ' 

required to ..a tten d, at l e ast twice. a_ week. The. Study 
Group had professional and peer tutors but was also used 
to. foster a norm . ot regular study hnnra . 

A more detailed description of the program is available 
elsewhere . (see TLC Handbook.,. 129.7 x. 



Freshman Orientation week 

The FOW was developed by a steering committee that included 
campus-wide personnels. Lts. core, operating principle, was. that the 
most effective support programs for at— risk students provide 
af fective ,- behavioral anti social assistance, in addition to 
cognitive support services to achieve academic success. 

The program began w ith an act i izi +-y Heg-ignoH j-o fcneak rho ir-o 
force students to identify their goals and their different roles 
ux. Li f Pi » Th i s "initiation" ot gott i n <j up on st A gj b ^nd i j n 

their conclusions to one another began the bonding process • 

The. group . li ve d toget he r m a <irn~mi-t-_nry f nr thg s ummer 
orientation week. By the end of the week they had seen each 
other, al their, best and worsts Every day students . were awakened 
at 7:00 a.m. and the day was filled with classes on study 

time. and money management , siciiia^ purpose 

and rewards of a getting a college degree and academic conduct 
and s tandards ■ Other. sessions., included ge+j-ing to. know the 
campus, college personnel (faculty and administrators) and team 
building c hallen ges. Several sessions wro devoted to soif- 
esteem building, conflict resolution techniques and discussions 
of- feel ings, hopes, and fears^ The weel oniminat-oa in a 
"graduation" dinner where students were awarded a $500 letter of 
credit at the campus . bookstore^ The week was well planned to 
address the cognitive, affective and behavioral d omain s 

(A.. detailed schedule of this, week can be fn nna j n fho the TLC 
Handbook 1997). 
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Methodology 

T^nty. three 4 23) students who met the United. States Department 
of Education s definition of being an At-Risk student were 
s elec ted by the college admission staff to participate, in the 
Learning Circle Program. All of these students were the first 
in their families to attend, college. Ten ( l.Q) of the 23 
students were female, 15 were black, 3 were Hispanic, 1 was 
Asian- and_ 4 were white. A bl ind Cohort Group, of at-risk. Mount 
iaa freshman was also chosen for comparative assessment. The 
identities ...of. the Cohort. Group, remain, anonymous in keeping, with 
the accords of the Family Privacy Act of 1974. 

Data were, co l l e ct ed . from p articipating students n nnporning t-h<ai r- 
perceptions of the Orientation week Program in a variety of both 
format and- informal procedures. bothduring the week and a week 
after the program was completed, when participants had first 
h a nd e x p erience with tteir classes professors^ and peers. The 
data reported in this paper are drawn primarily from the formal 
written assessment procedure done, a week., alter the orientation 
week was completed. (See Appendix for Instrument). 

This format ass essment procedure askAd at-nriAnj-a to tLst the 
three things that they felt they would be able to handle during 
the semester and the three things that they felt they would not 
oe able to handle. Students were also asked to list three 
atrengths. and three weakness, of. the Orientation Program- and. two 
other similar questions. * 

Students made.. their. lists, on separate sheets, of paper. Once 
their list were complete, they were then asked to go back and 
reflect, and write the. reasons , for the. items, they . had put. on 
their lists in order to separate the generation of list items . 

from, the evaluation and contextualization. of list items. All 

responses were made using a self -generated code name made up by 
each- studen t to. e nsu r e confidfi ntiai i> y . * 

The responses made by students were content analyzed according 
, ?q q standard . content analysis, procedures., out lined by Weber 

(1980) and Miles and Huberman (1994). Subjects' key word, 
phrases*, and. short sentences, were coded into. a. matrix, of factors 
which reflected the components, goals and objectives of the 
Or^ntatioiL Week, program and. the theoretical framework used., for 
. 13 and the generalizations drawn from this matrix were 
chec^f^ cons latency against. the_ oth*jt sp W es of data, about " 
the Orientation Week program that were collected. : 
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Some. of_ the. major findings. from the r.nn<-prn - analysis of. the 
matrix of factors by questions described above were as follows: 

-The. o r ie nt a t ion weelrdevel oped a. strong- sense of solidarit y 
among students. All 23 students identified making friends ahd 
being._s part. of. a group., as. a major , benefit . of Qrie ntat j on w ooir . 
M °re than one third of the group wanted to room with each other 
rather, than.. the, r oommates .the- college assigned to . them. 
Workshops conducted by college administrators resulted in 
increased co mmuni cation, and bonding hpt-woon administrator s and 
students. 



23.. s tudent s 1 isted at. least . 3. key things that they fe l t 
that they could handle better as a result of Orientation Week - 
and all. 23. were opti mistic that they. would successful i y mn.n 1a f Q 
the first semester. The items most cited that they felt they 
co uld , handle hetter.. ware s tudy skills., and time management. 

-Due to student's extreme needs, questions, and confusions in 
the. affective, and developmental areas^.. the oogniti xro hase d 
activities in the training sessions were largely put on hold in 
mang: ofc the. sess ion s du ring the_weeln. Affectiv e and socia l 
problem areas were the areas that students cited as not beinq 

Confident - a bout , handling Well. This finding g-hr~r»ng ly rinHorS‘ , * l O Tl‘? < 1 

the importance of the affective domain as outlined above and the 
importance of_ the a f ferti yp .focus, in. the .EQH_ and tt.c and tfro 
need for a strong and on-going counseling component. 

-S tudents cited seve r al aspects. of. .the Qri enta+irm . week tha t 
needed improvement . These were length of sessions, little 
attention, to the evening, hours, and how. they, could he. used 
constructively to help students be better prepared for the 
s emester ,, and topics .that, should have hean addr^aaod f hat- uere 
not. ' 

-All 23 .atr-risk stu dents , felt that they, vaould.be more . successful 
academically and socially during the fall semester due to what 
they . had. learned and t heir pa-rti<-i pat-ion jp <~he FOWi. The. TLC 
students were assessed by tracking a Cohort Group. A comparative 
a naly sis, of the 2 groups reveals, that. Tho roaming 
retention rate of 91% was in contrast to the 80% of the Cohort 
Group as. of one week prion to. Spring Senester. Although two- 
additional students left the college by stabilization, it is 
clean that the, ear ly: p r e rerp st rati nrt af...TLC. students ho^poaVo a 
high desire to return to Mount Ida attributable to positive 
first, semester eTper-ienooc; 



- As Lettieri (1998) reported to the Mount Ida Board of 
Trustees, comparative. mean. GEA's. reveal, a. ? . 3 for tto 

? a Jo^ antS an< * a ^ f° r the Cohort Group. Average GPA's were 
f or the TL.C group as. compared to. U65 for the Cohort Group. 
Translated into qualitative terms. The Learning Circle students 
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standing'bas^^c^^^ege^ide^standard^'r^ ^ "fair_" academic 
Cohort- Grrmp ai -,-„ , ^ r 9 g . Wlde .standards ■ In contrast, the L 

but passing" academic standfn^ 1 ^ 33 ^ 13 ^ ai ^ actlieve£La -"P Q Q r 
t±^ TLC_ siiudents- earned^EA^.ck c ^ S L^o 9ible l erms ' 67% of 
earning B- or better. Thi*. better^. wit tL nearly 40% 

Cranp_.where. 65% had. geaIs- of n + d ^r ? rt C ° ntr mf t t0 the Cohor t 
.64 and .72 higher GPAres^tti/^ i ^ Wei1 ^ The. Learning.-CLLrcla^ s 
than_douhle the .30 achieved in. one, 

at the end « 

college degree even if if^n^ ^^"" 11 fniPn1 ' to gatting^a 

laati^tioIScause f f ! rrin ? . to » pSlic^ . 

after the Spring Semester beqan f aiT^? wh-Lch 2 atude nts_did 
that_. they., were well served hv -rhe students also felt 

its staff, even give^fm^ -^rogranand " 

ex per i enepd .aver the semes ter ^. Acuities they and the program 

helped., t^pramote thi^strnn^ J!!J^ Fresh ^ n Orientation Week 
students are given in CoS?: ,^ ndl CQmm itinent.hy. at-ri sk 

However^ evea-thouah-a ProQhTna^ nr?rnr?^ CUS T S T 10 f ? ection below. 

doubt a real added cost * Inn } nrt Week is without 

observed- in_ this studjrweS! iv ® ' , ^ he benefits 

well worth the costT^^^ort^^^ seem-more. than 
mQdel_Qf_ the, ideal fiLt ve^^i 1 h< 2 ld be added to Jew ler 's . 

ax rir s.tL year. .program for_ at-risk student^. 

Conclusions and Discussion 

? aS ~ tc ^ asaeaa the., strengths- acd 
Circle-^rogram at MoS ° f The 

this initial component* 1 f unctions 6 ^^ termq^f understand— hQw 

as. well-as-how this nro 0 ™ ™ terms of it's stated goals 
program success. At^SIk^tudeSts^^^ contributed tOL_overall 
participant ohservat irtno n rnrmm a P^^Ptrons, professional - 
other formal and inf^fi ^ a variet ¥ Qf 
as sessment .- . students! mrponf * used to conduct this 

observations were f ormall^cSl lecte^h 
orientation week and at tL-ead S^hl^!?!^^ 3 after the 
data were collected on an on-goi?g h^if sefflest ^ Informal 

Sr^ng^&e 1 ^ developed. ^ very 

pr ogram a s well as between hh^cf * 23 at-risk students in the ... 
administrators who paSc^SSd^ ^M C^^i ^ the fa cultyi.and 
bonding . helped, to inteorate t-hooo This solidarity and initial ' . 
fabric of academic dorndi-rtr^f^H ^ ^ at -nsk_. students into . the 
the- fali- semester. , - ^ &nd Gampus fife over the course of 
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As previously stated, all 23 at-risk students felt that they 
would be more successful academically and socially during the 
fall semester due tO-What-they had 1 Panned anH t ho ir_ 
participation in the FOW. And they were as the data presented 
above clearly indicated. 



One of the unanticipated outcomes of the FOW was that many of 
the cogn i tive , aspects- o f_ planned artivifio g had to be put o n 
hold to deal with the affective and social problems of these 
students. During the week,, we became aware that the students' 
were unable to attend to the planned activities. So, as Jewler 
(13BS.). ..recommends , . we. ad just ed. For e xampTp , fin ancial aid 
an overwhelming concern for many of these students. They could 
not learn "study skills" while wondering if they would attain 
financial clearance. As an open admissions college, this is 
of ten. a_ student- concern .. -He. asked. the-Dean of Financial _Aid_jfco 
address the group. She answered questions, made appointments, 
and so on until the students felt confident that their fears 
were heard and were being addressed. 

Another adjustmen t was made. when. we.. took t-ho group . to Boston fpr 
a planned historical and cultural tour. It was toward the end of 
the week and people were tired and grumbling. We asked them 
what they wanted to do. "Walk around and shop" was the response. 
We- as ke d them to pai r up r set a mppt-ing timp anrf place. andLset 
them free for the afternoon. 



More than any thing,., this, flexibility built a bond of trust 
between the students and their perception of Mount Ida College. 
This posi tioned the .col lege as an institution that strives-..to 
meet their needs rather than just implementing an established 
plan. Students were of the. opinion that the time spent on 
affective and social problems in the FOW helped them 
considerably... to.. be . successful and r;r>pp fillring 1-hP fall gpmpgt-p^ . 
In fact, the four students who left the college left for social 
and not academic reasons and were doing well . academically^, two 
of them with GPA's over 3.0. Students also identified several 
aspects.. of . the .EOW that., n eeded to bp. i mprrv wad r such.as. highly 
focused and well— programimned evening activities and sessions. . 

KEY. REC OMMENDAT IONS EOR IMPR O VEMENTS / CHANGES OF T HE PROGRAM 

1. The students' obligations and opportunities should be clearly 

atatecL.in. .a . formal . contract and signed., prior . to.. the-EQW . 
This contract will then be used by the students for 

periodic self-evaluatioji* 

2. More cognitive skills could be infused into the program if 

the. day sessions, were shorter while, the great need—fpr 
affective activities could be addressed in carefully 
planned evening activities * 

3. More needs to be done to encourage all faculty invqlvement. 
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In addition, to its focus, on imiifipio li'hprariTfa g^ as sesa i ngj 
validating and changing students perceptions and students ' . 

cognitive skills, attitudes*. values and behaviors, the Freshman 
Orientation Week was successful, we believe, for other reasons 
also*. Giving, new at -risk, students, who., are, not 
confident or secure, "time with the campus" .and key staff when 
hardly, anyone else was around made it much easier and far less 
threatening for them to explore the campus, to bond with it and 
fea3_.tJiaJL .it. was. "their- awn" than, during the initial, weeks of 
the fall semester when everyone, including faculty and staff, is 
feeling "overwhelmed" and "frenetic." This factor could be seen 
as an application of Wolpe's (1959) systematic desensitization 
theory: and. somewhat like getti ng i-he fgoi n f a stage, or 
basketball court before you actually have to perform on it when ■ 
no one is around. 

Another , aspect ., of the.. Freshman- Orientation Week co ndnrt^H hpfnr o 
the campus is in full operation is that it gives the new at-risk 
s tudent a. s imp! i f iec L and focused . envi rnnmAru- of greatly, reduced 
complexity with fewer distractions which allows the student to 
be, l e ss overwhelmed .by over. . c hn ic e, amhign-i i-y, overload* .fear, 
and confusion. This, in turn, helps the new at-risk student to " 
develops, sense, that .iaeing successful at noneg g is..actually 
"doable" by her or him. One must not forget that many of these 
at=- r is k students are- "ADD" to.. some-degree, *rrd that fh** first- fjsw 
months of freshman year are overwhelming for most students. 



The relat I v ely Si mpl i f ied and fon nflmi pnvi rnnmont - of - t-he 
Freshman Orientation week also allows new at— risk students to 
more., easily, make, friends., and ttevpi op a_ aociaJL. support system- and 
"surrogate family," which is perhaps more important for these 
s tudents ., t han o ther first- year_ students.- similarly*- the wee k 
also makes the new at-risk students more recognizable and real 
as. an i ndividnat and- as a_ p a rson (and- not just anothet face on 
caucus) to key faculty, staff, and administrators. This 
persnna ixzation not. only helps .. the new at- rlaie a t-.wden-t- to. get 
"better service," but also help to promote a feeling of 
ac cep t ance and; t hen . bonding, and. iden+vf rration with- the college . 

Given all of the above, it would seem reasonable to say that 
al though a- F reshman . Orientation .week, is. without doubt s teal 
added cost and labor intensive, the benefits observed in this 
study, were such., t h a t it would aeem than: well worth, the- cost 

and effort and a component that should be added to Jewler's 
model ed, the ideal, iir at year program for wf-nderH-Q 
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